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Rescuing a rhino 
with a gun 


There are fewer than 2000 white 
rhinos in the whole world, and one 
of them was discovered by a 
Uganda game ranger the other day 
apparently sheltering under an 
acacia tree. But when he ap¬ 
proached she did not run away, 
and he discovered that she was 
caught in a wire cable snare, tied 
to the tree. The cable was looped 
around her horn and mouth. 

The animal would not allow the 


ranger to come close, so he decided 
he must shoot the wire through. 

The big rhino seemed to realise 
that the ranger was trying to help 
her, for she lay down while shots 
screamed just over her head. The 
aim was so good that he hit the 
wire cable five times until only one 
strand of wire was left. 

Even then he had to throw 
stones at her before she trotted 
away, breaking the last strand. 


Ready for snow in Copenhagen 

When snow comes to Copenhagen, electric trains carry hundreds 
of happy young Danes with their skis out to the Deergarden, 
only 18 minutes from the centre, and much like our Richmond 
Park near London. A little farther out is the forest of Holte, 
where there is a proper ski jump. The great thing is to be 
ready for the snow when it comes, like this happy young lady. 


SEVEN YEARS WITHOUT RAIN 

Disaster in the land of the cowboys 


President Eisenhower recently made a personal inspection 
of a drought and dust area extending over 29 million acres 
of what were once fine pastures known as the Beef Bowl 
of America . Altogether some 15 States are affected , from 
Utah to Tennessee; and among the worst hit are Arizona 
and Texas , where the great cattle plains , familiar to all in 
cowboy films, have been turned into desert by a terrible 
seven-year drought . 

A young Englishwoman has described to a CN corre¬ 
spondent a journey she made lately through part of this 
region of disaster . 


TAust is every man’s enemy in 
this huge section of prosper¬ 
ous America. Anyone using the 
famous Santa Fe Railroad for a 
visit to the Grand Canyon sees at 
Williams, in Arizona, a collection 
-of .huge water-containers which 
every day bring in 120,000 gallons 



of fresh water. Without that 
supply this important railway junc¬ 
tion would perish of thirst in the 
swirl of dust that sweeps across 
this part of Arizona. 

Driving across this State in the 
bright, clean air, our English 
visitor noticed a new use for old 
motor-car tyres. There were rows 
of them laid out across acres of 
thin, shallow soil. It was a ranch- 
farmer’s last despairing attempt to 
keep his soil from being swept into 
the air when the next great wind 
came roaring over the south-west. 

VAST AND DRY 

With eyes accustomed to miles 
of green English grass, this young 
traveller was struck by the vast 
tracts of dreary-looking country 
which for seven years has been 
practically rainless. Scientists say 
that this part of the United States 
is going through its driest period 
for seven centuries. The ponds and 
wells have dried up, the little 
brooks and streamlets running by 
the farmsteads have disappeared; 
even the giant Mississippi itself has 
shrunk so much that river boats 
are getting stuck on the river-bed. 

It is the wind, the English girl 
learned, that this part of America 
fears most. The loose, dry soil, 
reduced to dust by drought, flies all 
too easily before the wind, fogs the 
clear air, and drops again in use¬ 
less' drifts. Abandoned farms 
stand put across the endless 
prairies, where they used to say 
you could “see three days ahead.” 
and the dust drifts against the 
frame boards of the farm build¬ 
ings. A few listless trees stand 
wilting there, just waiting to be 
buried alive as the dust sweeps on 
its terrible conquering way. . 

BLACK BLIZZARDS 

These'“ black blizzards ”'are the 
most feared, for they seem to scour 
away even the subsoil of the farms 
and ranches. The labour of long 
years of* ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping disappears in a few hours, 
and there is little the man of the 
prairies can do except watch in 
misery while‘-his very livelihood 
vanishes into the sky. 

But with America’s ingenuity 
there are great plans afoot to help 
the people in this kingdom of dust. 
First of all farmers are being given 


food. Then they are expected to 
build “soil-banks.” 

A soil-bank means that the 
farmer tries to sow grass seed 
instead of wheat or maize, so that 
the grass-roots will hold his soil 
together. This also helps to v hus¬ 
band every particle of moisture in 
the ground. In this way vast acres 
of the Great Plains of the United 
States could return to open prairie 
again as they were before the 
ranchers took to ploughing up 
their land in order to reap rich 
harvests and quick profits during 
the two World Wars. 

Although many farmers have 
deserted their farms—60,000 in 
Texas alone—and moved away, the 
sturdy people of the Great Plains, 
descendants of the “covered 
waggon ” pioneers of a hundred 
: years i ago, “still have‘faith in their 
land. 

Of course they must have help, 
and help is on the way. American 
energy and technical skill, and 75 
million dollars in drought relief, 
will be devoted to the task of bind¬ 
ing the barren dust particles 
together once more into fertile 
soil. 

The President has kept his elec¬ 
tion promise, and gone to see 
things for himself. 


Wideawake 

To . coitnt sheep is a time- 
honoured remedy for sleeplessness; 
but Mr. Jack Archibald of 
Tomoana, New Zealand, would 
have to find a different remedy, for 
counting sheep is his daily job. 

He is a tally clerk in the count¬ 
ing yard of one of the biggest 
sheep farms in his country. For 
50 years he has been doing this 
job, and he rarely makes a mistake. 

His system, as a mass of animals 
go through the yard, is first to 
take one step backwards and then 
one step forward. Then his head 
nods to the steady rhythm of his 
counting. At. intervals he trans¬ 
fers a small object from ope hand 
to the other, just as a cricket 
umpire may. do in counting the 
balls of an over. 

Mr. Archibald uses cards, and 
each card indicates 100 sheep. 


STAY-AT-HOME 

A three-pound codling was 
marked and released by a Govern¬ 
ment research vessel four miles 
north-west of Whitby last June. 

This was to find out more of the 
movement of these young cod. But 
this particular specimen evidently 
liked the district, for it has been 
caught in exactly the same place 
by a Whitby fishing boat and sold 
in the market. 
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OUR OLDEST ALLY 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh are due to arrive 
in Lisbon next Monday for the first State visit to Portugal 
made by British royalty for fifty years. For centuries great 
friendship has existed between Britain and Portugal , and 
the royal visitors can be sure of a right royal welcome. 


Portugal has a population of 
about nine million, and a 
further 12 million in Africa and 
the Far East. And they form one 
national community, divided into 
provinces at home and overseas, 
for Portugal has no “colonies,” 
only “overseas territories.” 

These overseas territories have 
an area of 800,000 square miles, 
chiefly in Africa. Continental 
Portugal, including the Azores and 
Madeira, covers 35,500 square 
miles. 

In this country Portugal is often 
referred to as “our oldest ally,” 
and it is true that, ever since the 


the Spanish yoke, with the 
monarchy striving to suppress all 
her people’s rights. Then at last 
the weakening power of Spain gave 
Portugal a chance of regaining her 
freedom, and she successfully 
rebelled. England renewed her 
friendship and gave her help, and 
that spirit has been sustained until 
the present day. * 

For more than a hundred years 
Portugal was in a state of unrest, 
ending in the flight of the last king, 
Manuel II, and the proclamation 
of a Republic in 1910. 

Another period of unrest fol¬ 
lowed, during and after the First 



The Queluz Palace, about eight miles from Lisbon, where the Queen and 
the Duke will stay during their visit to Portugal 


How to make 

a speech 


Middle Ages, Britain and Portugal 
have constantly been brought to¬ 
gether. 

One reason for their co-opera¬ 
tion has been Britain’s sympathy 
with the Portuguese determination 
to be independent of Spain; again 
and again this country helped 
Portugal in her resistance. Another j 
. reason is that trade relations 
between Britain and Portugal have 
also long been of mutual benefit, 
PROUD HISTORY 

She is a country with a proud 
history. It was the Portuguese who 
colonised the Azores and Madeira; 
found St. Helena and Ascension 
in the wide Atlantic; took posses¬ 
sion of Brazil; touched at the 
lonely island of Tristan da Cunha; 

: explored the west coast of Africa 
to Guinea, to the Congo, to 
Angola; first rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope under Bartholomew 
_ Diaz; established settlements on 
the East African coast; reached 
Hndia under Vasco da Gama and 
made Goa the centre of their in¬ 
fluence in the East; gained the 
trade of the Persian Gulf; dis¬ 
covered Madagascar and Mauri¬ 
tius. 

In 1520 Portugal was at the 
height of her expansion. Then 
came her fall, swifter by far than 
her rise. In 1580 she was annexed 
to Spain, and became an unwilling 
partner in wars which were to 
break down the might of Spain 
itself. 

For 60 years Portugal was under 


World War, in which Portugal 
fought on the side of Britain. 
Revolution succeeded revolution, 
and not until March 1928 did the 
country become entirely free of 
disturbance. 

Portugal is for the most part an 
agricultural country. Though 
j there is mineral wealth, the 
minerals are little worked except 
copper, partly, through the scarcity 
of coal and the . lack of hydro¬ 
electric power. 

The vine and the olive thrive on 
the hillsides. Maize is grown in 
the north, where the breeding of 
cattle and sheep is the leading 
agricultural interest. 

CHIEF PRODUCTS 

'Wheat is grown in the central 
regions, but about one-fifth of the 
country is forest, the most valuable 
product being cork, of which 
Portugal is the chief world source. 
Fruits, too, are abundant—oranges; 
lemons, figs, grapes, almonds, and 
tomatoes. The fisheries are im¬ 
portant, particularly the sardine 
fishery. Among the chief exports 
are wine, cork, fruit, wool, olive 
oil, salt, copper, and sardines. 

All this is but a brief survey of a 
small European State ! of which 
most of us in Britain know all too 
little. What we can all be sure of 
is that next week’s visit by the 
Queen and her husband will' do 
much to strengthen the traditional 
friendship between our two coun¬ 
tries. Long may it flourish! 


Jn recent weeks (writes the CN 
Political correspondent) M.P.s 
have been full of praise for the 
brilliance of an Opposition lawyer, 
Mr. Leslie Hale, M.P. for West 
Oldham. 

Mr. Hale is one of the wisest, and 
wittiest speakers in the Commons. 
He is also one of the quickest. It 
is estimated that he speaks at the 
rate of 270 words per minute (the 
average M.P. can manage perhaps 
140 or 150 w.p.m.). 

But that is not all. His recent 
speeches on aspects of the criminal 
law are regarded as perfect exam¬ 
ples of their kind. From that point 
of view his style is worth the study 
of older C N readers who may be 
hoping to become M.P.s them¬ 
selves one day. 

NIMBLE MIND 

The following passage illustrates 
the style and also Mr. Hale’s nim- 
blencss of mind, so essential in 
debate. He is addressing the 
Deputy Speaker, Sir Charles Mac- 
Andrew, a keen golfer. 

“I venture to make an appeal to 
you, Sir Charles, in view of the 
high and distinguished office which 
you held last year (a reference to 
Sir Charles's golfing career). After 
all, I am only a 24-handicap 
speaker. It is very difficult for me 
to keep the rhetorical ball upon 
the Parliamentary fairway . . . 
Although I appreciate that you are 
watching me with care. . . 

Sir Charles: “The hon. Member 
is out of bounds.” 

Mr. Hale: “In those circum¬ 
stances, Sir Charles, I accept your 
ruling and I will drop another 
ball.” 

USE OF METAPHOR 

The cleverness of this approachr 
which was completely unprepared 
(for M.P.s are not allowed to read 
their speeches) lies in its use of 
metaphor. The “rhetorical ball” 
meant Mr. Hale's argument, which 
he feared might have seemed to 
stray from the point (got off the 
fairway as golf balls sometimes 
do!). 

The point of the golfing allusion 
is, of course, that if a player hits 
his ball out of bounds he must put 
(another one down at the point 
from which he hit the first one 
and pay a penalty. 

A 24-handicap man is often the 
least dangerous kind of opponent 
But in so describing himself Mr. 
Hale underlined that he is one of 
the most brilliant speakers of the 
day. 

CLEAR STYLE 

Young people should never ,be 
afraid to make a speech, for one 
day they will be called upon to 
make at least one. 

There is a lot to be learned from 
studying different styles. But 
speech-making is like essay-writing 
—the style should be clear and sim¬ 
ple. „ And even when we have to 
propose a vote of thanks to the 
speaker at a prize day we should 
never be afraid to use humour. 

One thing we should always 
avoid is the well-worn phrase—the 
cliche such as “Unaccustomed as 
I am to public speaking ...” ! 
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News from 

A new electronic gadget for 
American anglers reveals the pre¬ 
sence of fish and at what depth 
they are swimming. 

THEIR PET 

A pheasant which crashed 
through a plate-glass window of 
Hunstanton School, Norfolk, has 
been nursed back to health and is 
now the school pet. 

Barges are being used to carry 
flour on the Medway during the 
petrol shortage. 

A Hertford missionary organisa¬ 
tion is collecting old spectacles. 
They are repaired and sent to the 
Belgian Congo for needy Africans. 

A LITTLE TOO LATE 

A letter addressed to Antonius 
Stradivarius, the famous Italian 
violin-maker, was sent to Cremona 
from Baghdad recently. Officials 
opened the letter and found that 
it was an order for one of his 
violins. He died in 1737. 

A British pet food firm have 
sent twenty-five pounds’ worth of 
their products to Vienna for cats 
and dogs brought in by Hungarian 
refugees. 

MORE BUSHMEN 

According to a Johannesburg 
anthropologist, the Bushmen are 
not a vanishing race. He claims 
there are over 55,000 of them, 
compared with previous estimates 
of about 6000. 

The Home Office is producing a 
weekly Hungarian-language news¬ 
paper for Hungarian refugees in 
this country. 



Just a little shorter 

Nanny is a very popular member of the Children’s Zoo at 
London’s Crystal Palace and being so much in the public eye 
feels that a trim would be a good thing before business gets 
brisk in the spring. 


Everywhere 



Busy Wren 

Leading Wren Sybille Porte h 
helps to keep the Firefly aircraft 
of the RoyaLNaval Air Station 
Cnldrosc, Cornwall, fit for service. 

A duck which crashed through 
the windscreen of a car near Arun¬ 
del, Sussex, waddled out unhurt 
when the driver opened the door. 

COSTLY £AND 

A 24-acrc building site near the 
Guildhall has been bought by the 
City of London Corporation for 
£4,320,000—more than £4 a square 
foot. 

Air-minded Boy Scouts can now 
win a new badge—Apprentice 
Glider. 

Southampton School of Naviga¬ 
tion has bought an 80-foot ketch 
to replace the Moyana, sunk after 
winning the Torbay to Lisbon tail- 
ships race last July. 
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Squirrel in 

“Willie” must be unique as city 
pets go. He is a tame grey 
squirrel who for the past eight 
months has belonged to schoolboy 
twins Barry and David Davies of 
Erdington, Birmingham. 

These 13-year-old youngsters 
have cared for Willie ever since 



Willie finds David’s shoulder a 
most comfortable perch 


their National Serviceman brother 
John brought the squirrel back 
from Hampshire; he found it, 
apparently abandoned, in a wood 
while his unit were on manoeuvres. 
For a short while Willie was the 
unit pet, then he was taken back 


LADIES WITH THE AXE 

Some Australian ladies can 
swing an axe like their menfolk, 
and six of them turned out at a 
recent carnival in New South 
Wales to compete for the title of 
“champion axewoman of the 
world.” 

Dress, of course, was an im¬ 
portant detail, and all the ladies 
wore smart frocks. The winner, 
who chopped through an eight- 
inch log in 54 seconds, did not 
even bother to discard her ' ear¬ 
rings and necklace of pearls. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
FROM THE SUN 

. America’s first building with 
/central- heating supplied by the 
sun has recently been finished at 
.Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

One wall, facing the sun, is 
made of glass. - Behind this are 
hollow metal ducts, carrying water. 
This is heated by the sun and cir¬ 
culated through the building. An 
insulated tank stores enough warm 
.water to keep the building at an 
even temperature when the 
weather is cloudy. 

The normal thermometer read¬ 
ing.for January in Albuquerque is 
34 degrees Fahrenheit. 


TOO MANY TAXIS 

Visitors to the Venezuelan city 
of Caracas were surprised recently 
to discover that the familiar yellow 
taxi cabs had turned pink. 

In fact, the colour scheme had 
been made as the result of an 
agreement between the Caracas 
drivers- and the . city Traffic 
Director, who hit on an idea to 
lessen the number of idle taxis in 
the already crowded streets. 

The cab drivers agreed to work 
alternate shifts. One shift .will use 
yellow cabs, the other pink, thus 
ensuring that the agreement is 
being kept. 


the house 

to the Davies’ household in 
Birmingham. 

Barry and David see to it that 
Willie has plenty of exercise. They 
take him into the local park most 
days for a frolic in the grass and 
a scamper along the bridge. 

In his own back yard Willie 
enjoys nothing better than to speed 
along the clothes line upside down 
or play in the branches of the 
apple tree. When he is taken in¬ 
doors he usually gets into mischief. 
Willie’s antics have broken a num¬ 
ber of cups, and only last week 
they missed him for a few minutes 
and found him in the back of the 
wireless set. 

Willie is happiest when he is eat¬ 
ing. Nuts, fruit, sweets and choco¬ 
late arc his favourites, with 
emphasis on the nuts. He is 
friendly towards humans and upon 
being introduced to a stranger he 
will straight away satisfy his curi¬ 
osity by going through his pockets. 
He knows pockets are where his 
masters keep nuts and other tit¬ 
bits and he has got into the habit 
of helping himself when he is out 
with them. ^ 

Dogs and cats he dislikes! If 
there are any near him he jumps 
on to his master’s shoulders and 
gives a kind of throaty growl. 


HALF-FARTHING 

Receding floodwaters from Aus¬ 
tralia's Murray River, near Mil- 
dura, have uncovered a half¬ 
farthing dated 1842. Copper half¬ 
farthings were produced to give a 
lower single unit in the days when 
a penny would buy a good meal. 


GOOD TYPES GET 
TOGETHER 

A Mainz-Watford Society has 
just been formed to foster friend¬ 
ship between the two towns. Both 
are famous for printing. 

Officials have already exchanged 
visits. For it was in Mainz, on the 
Rhine, that Johann Gutenberg in¬ 
vented printing from movable type. 
And Watford, Hertfordshire, is 
one of the biggest modern printing 
centres in the world. 

Various Watford bodies have 
already been in touch with their 
“opposite numbers” in Mainz, and 
as a result a party of Scouts from 
Watford plan to camp near Mainz 
this summer, and the boys of 
Clarendon Secondary Modern 
School are going to Mainz for ten 
days in April. They hope to wel¬ 
come, in return, the Mainz Har¬ 
monica Band. 

RAMPS FOR SAFETY 

Seventeen-year-old Colin Austin 
was experimenting in Watford 
Grammar School laboratory. He 
was impressed with the rate at 
which a rolling cylinder slowed up 
when it reached the upward incline 
of a ramp. As a keen member of 
Watford’s Junior Accident Preven¬ 
tion Committee, Colin wondered if 
the principle could be applied to 
reducing accidents. 

So at a meeting of the senior 
committee he demonstrated with 
his own models his belief that 
ramps at road junctions would 
compel approaching vehicles to 
slow down. 

Now the Borough Engineer’s 
Department is examining Colin’s 
suggestion. 



Picked to play St Joan 

Jean Seberg of Iowa was chosen from 80,000 girls as 
having just the right appearance to play the heroine’s part in 
the film version of Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. The picture is 
being made at Sliepperton Studios. 
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Coracles are out again 


Now that the close season for 
salmon fishing has ended the 
coracle fishermen can again be 
seen paddling their strange craft 
in the River Teifi in Cardiganshire. 

A basket-like structure covered 
with material to make them water¬ 
tight, coracles are the oldest form 
of transport still used in Britain. 
But because no fishing licences are 
being issued to new coracle men, 
they are dying out. They have vir¬ 
tually disappeared from all the 
rivers of Wales except the Teifi, 
where, at Cenarth Falls, there are 
still eight recognised coracle fisher¬ 
men. 

However, the craft of coracle¬ 
making is not dead yet. Coracles 
take a day or two to make, and 
cost seven or eight pounds each. 
They are made in 
exactly the same way 
as those used by the 
Ancient Britons, the 
only difference be¬ 
ing that prehistoric 
coracles were 
covered with skins, 
while modern ones 
have waterproof 
calico. They are. 
light enough to be 
carried easily on 
one’s back. 

Fishing is done 


SECRETS OF THE 
FLOWERS 

New discoveries have been made 
regarding the flowering of plants. 
One is that flowers which usually 
come out only when there are 
many hours of sunshine can be 
made to open in the winter by giv¬ 
ing the plants extra hours of 
artificial light. 

On the other hand, by putting 
plants in darkness for part of each 
day they can be made to bloom 
later, and so give their flowers out 
of season. 

It has also been found that if 
plants, say corn or fruit, arc to be 
grown in some unusual part of the 
world, the amount of light which 
they will get is as important as the 
nature of the soil and the climate. 

If researchers succeed in isolat¬ 
ing plant' hormones, they believe 
they will have almost complete 
control over the growth and 
flowering of plants in any part of 
the world. 


CN PRIZEWINNERS 

For their entries in C N Com¬ 
petition No. 6, Book Tokens to the 
value of 10s. 6d. each have been 
awarded to the following readers: 
Susan Binns, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Anthony Brickell, London, E. 11; 
Susan Burns, South Ruislip; Helen 
Conway, Bath; Nina Crowle, Col¬ 
chester; Hazel Gilbert, Sander- 
stead; Michael Harding, Bristol; 
April Hinchliffe, Manchester; 
Sylvia Hodgson, Broughton Astley; 
James Hughes, Barnstaple; Brian 
Jones, Swansea; Maureen Martin, 
Northwood; Martin Redford, Pres¬ 
ton; Colin Short, Spilsby; John 
Simpson, Upminster; Christine 
Smith, Birmingham; Peter Sykes, 
Stockport; Trevor Taylor, Faver- 
sham; David White, Stratford-on- 
Avon; and Carolyn Whiting, St. 
Albans/ 


with a weighted net, which is 
draw’n through the water between 
two coracles. As soon as a 
fish is felt, a line is pulled which 
closes the mouth of the net and 
the fish is drawn carefully in. 

The coracle men use a long- 
handled paddle which is twisted 
and drawn in the water to make a 
figure-of-eight motion. And it is 
surprising how swiftly one of these 
cockle-shell boats can move in the 
direction the paddler is facing. 

Visitors standing on the. bridge 
at Cenarth Fails between February 
and August may see the pairs 
out fishing. They may even have 
the opportunity of paddling a 
coracle under the watchful eye of 
an expert, like the lad in our 
photograph. 


TEiV-YEAR-OLD CONCERT 
PIANIST 

To play the Coronation Con¬ 
certo by Mozart in front of an 
audience of 2000 at the age of ten 
is the achievement of Stephanie 
. Bamford, who attends Wycombe 
High School. And she has done it 
twice—in Bristol and Bath with 
the National Youth Orchestra, con¬ 
ducted by Walter Susskind. More¬ 
over, she played it from memory. 

This work—the concerto in D 
major (K. 537)—gets it popular 
name from the fact that Mozart 
played it during the coronation 
celebrations at Frankfort in 1790 
for the Holy Roman Emperor 
Leopold IL 


ATOMIC ICEBREAKER 

The world’s first atomic ice¬ 
breaker is now being built in a 
Leningrad shipyard. It will have a 
displacement of 16,000 tons, 
engines developing 44,000 h.p., 
and a top speed of about 18’knots. 

It is an astonishing fact that 
while an ordinary icebreaker of 
this size would use more than 100 
tons of fuel a day, the new ship 
will require only a few ounces of 
atomic fuel in a week. Moreover, 
it could remain at sea for a whole 
year, if necessary. 


BRITANNIA OVER 
THE POLE 

The longest non-stop flight by a 
civil airliner was made the other 
day by a Bristol Britannia, which 
flew from Scotland to Winnipeg, 
in central Canada. 

The 3800-mile flight was from 
Prestwick to Winnipeg, on the 
Great Circle route over the North 
Pole. The flight took just under 
eleven hours, an average speed 
of 366 m.p.h. The Britannia is in 
Canada for cold-weather tests. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


THE NE WSREEL QUIZ 

Competition for youth club members 


Jdentifying events in recent 
newsreels is, I imagine, an 
almost perfect test of observation,, 
general knowledge, and awareness 
of what is going on in the world. 
This is the basis of Associated- 
Rediffusion’s Quiz Club for young 
people, starting on February 21. 
It is one of the new half-hour pro¬ 
grammes intended to fill the 
formerly silent gap between 6 and 
7 p.m. 

Under chairman Kent Walton, 
the popular A-R sports commenta¬ 
tor, youth clubs of Britain will 
compete in a knock-out contest. In 
each session teams of teenagers 
from two youth clubs will be 
shown past newsreel shots, which 
will, of course, also be seen by 


.viewers. Points will be awarded 
for correct answers, the winning 
team receiving' a cash prize of 
about'£50. 

“The money must be spent on 
club sports gear or . something 
similar,” says Producer Ray Dicks. 
“Each team competes not for 
' itself, but for the club.”. 

The winning team will go on to 
the next week and continue com¬ 
peting so long as they win. 

As an extra—not counted in the 
scoring—each session will include 
a film shot of a celebrity, 
probably young, and the teams 
must guess his or her identity. 
Then the celebrity will step into 
the studio and be interviewed by 
Kent Walton. 



Kent Walton 


Hearts and Flowers 

§t. Valentine’s Day, as you 
probably know, falls on 
Thursday. The valentines so 
popular with our Victorian an¬ 
cestors make a perfect subject for 
T V. The B B C is taking advan¬ 
tage of this fact to give viewers a 
programme that might be called 
Hearts and Flowers, dealing with 
the elaborate and sometimes 
beautiful valentine cards of a hun¬ 
dred years ago. 

It is said that this February 
festival of sweethearts and lovers 
dates back at least 2000 years. But 
Thursday’s programme, introduced 
in the Manchester studios by Philip 
Robinson, will try to project some¬ 
thing of the fragrance of the old 
custom in the last century, with a 
glimpse of a typical Victorian 
musical evening in a typical Vic¬ 
torian home. ' 


Return of the 
Atom Chasers 

The Atom Chasers, I hear, are 
coming back to BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour on Friday week. These 
three small boys—Sandy, Jock, and 
Willy—became almost national 
figures all over Scotland when their 
adventures, as related by Angus 
McVicar, were broadcast in Scot¬ 
tish Children’s Hour. 

Now a new serial takes them to 
Tibet. As Angus McVicar says, it 
may seem strange that three 
youngsters should be allowed to 
venture into such a mysterious 
'country, even in company with 
such a tried and trusted friend as 
Major Morrison. But they have 
unusual parents and an under¬ 
standing headmaster, who see no 
reason why they should not im¬ 
prove their minds seeking wisdom 
among the trackless wastes! 



Beating drums into furniture 

Swords have often been beaten into ploughshares, and 
now drums and other instruments discarded by the R.A.F., 
are being converted by a firm of interior decorators into 
coffee tables, coal buckets, and lamps. 


CLOSING THE GAP 

BBC begins with Six-Five Special 


Cats in the picture 

£Jats or dogs, which do you 
prefer? Whatever your liking, 
this Thursday’s Look programme 
in BBC Children’s T V is almost 
certain to be interesting. The sub¬ 
ject is Cats, but it will be treated in 
an unusual way by James Fisher’s 
guest, Dr. Leyhausen of Gottingen, 
who has made a special study of 
pussies’ habits. 

He has his own theories about 
why these fascinating but mysteri¬ 
ous creatures behave as they do, 
why they are supposed to have 
nine lives, and why you can never 
be certain what they will be up to. 

Among films to be included is 
one of a family of kittens in 
Bristol, showing how the mother 
cat deals with a runaway by carry¬ 
ing it in her mouth. 

I want to be— 
a surveyor 

A RE you looking for a career with 
plenty of interesting open-air 
work in town, and country? For 
boys especially, surveying offers 
fine chances, as we can hear in the 
I Want To Be . . . programme in 
BBC Children’s Hour next Satur¬ 
day (February 16). 

When I talked to Alastair Dun- 
nett, who has written the script, he 
told me he had recorded inter¬ 
views with surveyors in various 
branches. They all gave him the 
impression that this is a profession 
with really good openings for boys 
who have taken the G.C.E. 

There are some good jobs ■ for 
girls, too, mainly in housing 
management. 

Return visit 

A Jennings play first heard in 
1952 stages a come-back in - 
BBC Children’s Hour this Thurs¬ 
day (February 14) in a new pro¬ 
duction by David Davis. It is Jen¬ 
nings and the Roman Remains, 
with Peter Asher in the name part 
and Nigel Anthony as Darbishire. 

The enthusiast 

The other day long-distance 
.cyclist Roy Taylor cycled 62 
miles from his home (near Brid- 
port) to Bristol TV studios. He 
talked about long-distance cycling 
in the West Regional T V magazine 
feature—Westward Ho! Then 

he cycled back home. 


J^[ext Saturday makes history 
both on the BBC and In¬ 
dependent T V channels with the 
first closing of the gap between 
6 and 7 p.m. Up till now this 
period has been a blank one on all 
T V networks. 

The BBC opens up with Six- 
Five Special, which will run for 
55 minutes until 7 o’clock, and is 
likely to be of special interest to 
young people. Introduced by 
Josephine Douglas and Pete 
Murray, it aims at keeping abreast 
of what’s fresh and up-to-the- 
minute in the world around us. 

Music is to have a big share, and 
will include everything from jazz 
and rock ’n’ roll to the classics. 
For example, among the per¬ 
formers on Saturday will be Kenny 
Baker and his Dozen, the King 
Brothers in Rock ’n’ Roll, Michael 
Holliday singing to his guitar, and 
the famous classical pianist Pouish- 
noff. 

Young people of show business 
are to be given an important place. 
The sports side will be handled by 
Freddie Mills. 

Helping Josephine Douglas in 
production is Jack Good, who a 
year ago was President of the 
Oxford University Dramatic 
Society. Since coming down from 


Oxford he has acted at London's 
Haymarkct Theatre and—just 
just round the corner—as a 
comedian at the Windmill Theatre. 

There will be no essentially new 
programmes filling the gap on the 
ITV channels. For instance. Bid 
for Fame next Saturday—a search- 
for-talent show on A B C—has 
already been seen on Sunday after¬ 
noons. ATV carries sport, gar¬ 
dening, and a star show intro¬ 
duced by Lilli Palmer. 



Michael Holliday 


Mystery trail through London 


A, fortnight ago I brought you 
news that ATV is to launch 
its first live thriller serial for chil¬ 
dren at 5 o’clock on Saturdays, 
beginning this weekend. 

Producer Arthur Lane has now 
given me full details. The title is 
Straight Line to Danger, and the 
story, running for six weeks, takes 
us on a mystery trail through three 
of London’s best-known open 
spaces—Hampstead Heath, St. 
James’s Park, and the Battersea 
Fun Fair. People disappear un- 
acountably in each place, and the 
hunt is on to discover where they 
are hidden. 

While a good deal of the action 



Arthur Adair 


will be in the ATV studios at 
Hackney, many location shots were 
taken at the actual scenes of the 
story. Arthur Lane tells, me, for 
instance, that a camera crew had 
an exciting time amid the switch- 
backs and roundabouts of the Fun 
Fair. ' - 

The hero is played by Colin 
Gibson, the young star whom you 
may remember in the John and 
Julie film about the boy and girl 
whose adventures took them to 
London for the Coronation to the 
sound of Eddie Calvert’s trumpet. 
Playing a big part, too, will be 
Arthur Adair,, the ATV an¬ 
nouncer. 

Young viewers on the ABC 
Midland channel also have a new 
serial starting next Saturday. Dare 
Devils of the Red Circle consists 
of 15-minute filmed episodes, and 
deals with adventures on a fair 
ground. 

Television art 

To avoid dazzling reflections in 
the camera lenses, the glass 
may have to be removed from 
many valuable paintings in the 
National Museum of Wales, 
Cardiff, when BBC Children's 
TV pays a visit there next Tues¬ 
day. 

The collection of paintings and 
drawings has been valued at 
£500,000. Touring the galleries, 
young viewers will be shown pic¬ 
tures by Botticelli, Renoir, Corot, 
Constable, Turner, Whistler, and 
other artists of worldwide renown. 

Adrian Hill, an artist who has 
given many painting lessons in 
TV, will talk about the pictures 
with Alun Williams. 
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THE MAN WITH 


On Saturday a million people will be watching soccer 
matches in this country. But how many of them will 
come away from the game with any idea of the referees 
name or what he looked like? Very few, if he is a good 
one , for the better a referee the less he is noticed. 
Among the very best of the world's referees is Mr. Alfred 
Bond , and to find out something of the career of the 
“ Man with the Whistle ” one of our sports correspondents 
went to see him the other day at his shop in South London. 


THE WHISTLE 


"Dut for an accident Mr. Bond 
_ would never have become a 
referee. A keen footballer in his 
youth, he lost his right arm in a 
factory accident at 19. His play¬ 
ing days were over; but he could 
still watch football, and a few 
weeks later he was back on his 
club's ground as a spectator. 

As we all know, spectators often 
think' they know' more about the 
game than the man in charge, but 
Mr. Bond disagrees. Several times 
during that game he found himself 
defending the referee’s decision, 
pointing out that after all the 
referee was on the spot and was 
thus in a better position to judge 
than the spectators. 

“You keep on defending the 
ref.,” said one of his friends. 
“Why don’t you become one?” 



Mr. Bond looks on as the captains exchange 
pennants before the start of the match between 
\Vest Ham United and the German team 
Kaiserslautern F.C. 


The more he thought about the 
idea the more attractive it became. 
He studied the laws of the game, 
took the county exams, and em¬ 
barked on a career which has since 
brought him every honour that a 
referee can win. From junior foot¬ 
ball he progressed to Football 
Combination and League games, 
and so to international matches 
and the Cup Final—the ambition 
of every referee, 

I asked him if being one-armed 
was a disadvantage, and he re¬ 
plied: “Not a bit. All a referee 
needs is a whistle and a finger to 
point with. Sign language is 
universal in football. 

“I must admit, though,” he went 
on, with a chuckle, “that they 
didn’t think so when I went to take 
charge of an international match 
in Belgium last year. 
For some reason. or 
other they, couldn’t 
believe that a one- 
armed man could 
stand up to 22 strong 
footballers. The 
journalists called me 
The Invalid Referee.” 

Alfred Bond pays 
ho more attention 
to the names they 
call him than he 
does to the * re¬ 
marks of spectators. 
All his attention is 
focussed on keeping 
up with the ball and 
the players. This, of 
course, demands the 
utmost fitness, for in 
most matches a top- 
class referee covers as 
much ground, if not 




more, than any of the players. 

To keep himself fit, Mr. Bond 
trains three mornings a week with 
the Fulham players, their ground 
being only a stone’s throw from 
his shop. 

I spoke of the rule that referees 
must retire at 47, and found that 
he is in complete agreement with 
it, 

“Refereeing is a young man’s 
game. I’ve another year to go 
before I retire, but what would 
happen if I and others like me 
stayed in the game? Up-and-com¬ 
ing youngsters would never get a 
chance, and they would soon lose 
interest. 

“Mark you,” he hastily added, 
“that doesn't mean I shall finish 
with refereeing altogether. I shall 
lend a hand with junior games and 
carry on with my coaching.” 

COURSE FOR REFEREES 

As secretary of the London 
Referees’ Society, Mr. Bond is 
actively concerned with coaching; 
once a week at their training centre 
he puts young men through the 
referee’s course. As he points out, 
there is more to being a referee 
than just knowing the 17 law's of 
■the game; a referee must also inter¬ 
pret the spirit of the rules and 
apply his common sense and judg¬ 
ment. 

Like any other teacher, he sets 
problems for his students. With 
the aid of a magnetic board he can 
indicate clearly the movements of 
certain players in, say, an offside 


position; where the referee should 
stand in a given situation; the cor¬ 
rect line-up for a free kick. 

He also impresses on the 
students the need for strict im¬ 
partiality and firmness in decision. 
Unless a linesman’s evidence 
causes a referee to change his 
mind/ he should stick to his 
decision no matter how unpopular 
it may be with the players or the 
crowd. 

IN THE CUP FINAL 

He recalled the 1954 Amateur 
Cup Final between Bishop Auck¬ 
land and Crook Town. Twice these 
two teams had fought a draw, and 
in the third match—at Middles¬ 
brough—a Bishop forward headed 
into the net. The whistle blew', 
the thunder of cheering filled 
the ground, and the teams began 
trotting back to the centre circle- 
only to stop when they saw Mr. 
Bond still pointing to a spot a few 
yards from goal. 

There was a sudden hush. Then 
came the full realisation that it was 
not a goal, and the thunder began 
again—against Mr. . Bond this 
time. - 

But he was quite firm. He* had 
seen the centre-forward foul an 
opponent a second before he 
scored, and so he awarded a free 
kick to Crook Town, who went on 
to win the match and the Cup. 

Two years later Mr. Bond hap¬ 
pened to meet the centre-forward 
in the Isle of Man, and they spoke 
of that Cup Final. 


“You were quite right about 
that goal,” admitted the centre-for¬ 
ward. “I did bump the centre-half 
as we went up to head the ball, but 
I’m sure you were the only man on 
the ground who saw it.” 

Like many another sportsman, 
Mr. Bond has his own special 
superstition. It seems that early 
in his career he had a “bad 
match”—difficult decisions, players 
losing their tempers, disputed goals, 
and so on. Sitting disconsolately in 
the dressing-room afterwards, he 
noticed that the laces in his boots 
were old and dirty. And from that 
day to this he has never taken the 
field without a new pair. 

FINE OPPORTUNITIES 

Business was becoming brisk in 
the shop, so I stood up to go; but 
before leaving I asked Mr. Bond 
if he had any advice to pass on to 
C N readers. 

..“You.can tell them this,” he 
said. “Refereeing provides a fine 
opportunity for free travel, free 
entertainment, and free education. 
Advice? Get into the game as 
earlyas possible. Never be fright¬ 
ened to learn (I’ve been refereeing 
for 26 years and I’m still learning). 
Keep fit; and never think about 
taking from the game—give some¬ 
thing back into it. 

“And you can tell your readers 
that if any of them want to be¬ 
come referees, I shall be only too 
glad to help.” 

R.B. 


Training session with two of the Fulham players 



Mr. Bond stands by during a stoppage in the 1954 Amateur Cup Final at Wembley 
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GROWING UP 

Qur eight-year-old Prince 
Charles is now a school¬ 
boy, without any special 
privileges. Every morning at 
nine o’clock he' goes into his 
classroom, just like any other 
boy, to learn his three Rs and 
wrestle with all those other 
problems which adults have 
devised for the benefit of the 
young. Just like any other 
boy, he has his morning milk 
and his lunchtime break; and 
just like any other boy he 
joins in the regular playtime 
rough and tumble. 

Because boys will be boys, 
we do not doubt that he has 
come in for the usual chaffing 
that is the lot of the New Boy, 
even if he does happen to be 
Heir to the Throne. Nor do 
we doubt that he has taken it 
all in good part; that he gives 
as good as he gets, and is 
enjoying for the first time a 
chance to show hrs mettle 
among other boys. 

It is obviously intended 
that Prince Charles shall mix 
as much as possible with other 
boys of his own age. This is 
supported by the statement 
that he is likely to become a 
Wolf Cub before long, in a 
special Buckingham Palace 
Pack. 

There can be no better 
training for him in the duties 
that lie ahead. 


DEFINITELY CRICKET 

Comebody, we forget who, once 
^ said that cricket was not so 
much a game as a kind of 
religion. Without necessarily 
agreeing with this view we can 
say that cricket is certainly a 
great infiuence. And this is 
borne out by the fine response 
to' John Arlott’s appeal for 
refugees in the B B C’s Week’s 
Good Cause a little while back. 

John Arlott’s rich Hampshire 
voice has become widely known 
because of his cricket commen¬ 
taries and, as was only to be 
expected on this occasion, it 
brought a great response from 
cricket enthusiasts. There was, 
for instance, a donation of ten 
shillings from a mother who 
wrote: “Two and sixpence each 
from my four cricket-loving 
sons, the youngest of whom is 
nearly a year old and expected 
to listen to your wonderful com¬ 
mentaries with the others.” 

This must have pleased John 
Arlott a great deal. But we have 
no doubt that he was even more 
pleased with the donor who 
wrote, saying: “I detest cricket, 
but I did like your broadcast 
appeal ...” 

DEPARTING WINTER 

T Tp rose the wild old winter- 
U king. 

And shook his beard of snow ; 
“I hear the first young harebell 
ring. 

It’s time for me to go! 
Northward o’er the icy rocks, 
Northward o’er the sea, 

My daughter comes with sunny 
locks: 

This land’s too warm for me!” 

Charles Leland ( 1825-1903) 


JUST AN IDEA 
One ounce of keenness is 
worth a whole library of certifi¬ 
cates. 



Right on time 

*pROM Lancashire comes this. 
x story of a mill worker who 
early every morning put his 
watch right by the clock over 
a shop door. 

One day the shopman, taking 
a breath of fresh air, said to 
him: “’Morning, lad. I notice 
there’s never a day when you 
don’t set your watch by my 
clock.” 

“Aye, that’s so,” replied the 
mill worker. “Yon’s a good 
clock and no mistake. A don’t 
know what I’d do without it. 
You see. I’ve bin made t’ chap 
as blows t’ buzzer at t’ mill, so 
I always puts me watch right by 
your clock.” 

“Well! If that doesn’t beat 
t’ band!” exclaimed the shop¬ 
man. “Here’s you blowing t’ 
buzzer every day by my clock, 
and here’s me setting my clock 
right every day by t’ buzzer! ” 


Daffodil time 



THEY SAY ... 

J have seen many a drawing 
improved by holding it under 
the tap for an hour. 

Sir Albert Richardson 

TThe French are overrated as 
far a*s cooking and market¬ 
ing go. Given the goods, the 
Englishwoman can produce the 
finest food in the world. 

Lady Dorothy Fitzgerald 

T think the young people of 
this country have still got 
that spirit of adventure which 
our forefathers had when they 
formed the British Empire. All 
they want is an opportunity. 
Many show their adventure in 
rock ’n’ roll and some other 
methods which express their 
high spirits, that might better be 
expressed if they had an oppor¬ 
tunity of going abroad. 

Mr. A. E. Baldwin , M.P. 

Tn this country the scientist is 
x still regarded as odd. 

Sir Arnold Hall 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. How is a man knighted? 

2. What Welsh seaside 

resort is famous for its 
University? 

3. What do we mean by the 

Aborigines? 


4. What was the 1 
Parliament ”? 


; Addled 


Down in the bulb fields of 
Gulval, near Penzance, a Corn¬ 
ish girl can boast a sun hat 
when most people elsewhere 
are huddled in overcoats. 
Daffodils were particularly 
early this year, even for 
Cornwall. 


5. What is the A.T.C:? 

6. In this country we speak 

of an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. What is the 
corresponding term in 
the U.S.A.? 

Answers on page 12 


Thirty Years Ago Think on These Things 


OUR HOMELAND 


The delightful Cornish 
fishing village of Polperro 


From the Children's Newspaper, 
February 19,1927 

'"The picture theatres will all be 
using, in a day not very far 
distant, a film which does not 
burn. The great reform of a 
safe kinema will come at last. 

Only those who have any 
actual experience of the manu¬ 
facture of fireproof film can pos¬ 
sibly realise the immense diffi¬ 
culties that have had to be faced 
and overcome in producing a 
cheap and safe film. 

Millions of pounds are in¬ 
volved in the efforts to make a 
really cheap film that will not 
burn, and little by little, as this 
new industry progresses, the 
dangerous film will be replaced 
by safe ones. 

A QUESTION OF DEGREE 

A young theologian-to-be, 

*** Wondering whether to take 
his degree. 

Said: : “I’m faced with this 
riddle. 

•I’m already named Fiddle, 
Could I stand being Fiddle, 
D.D.?” 


Tf there is to be lasting peace in 
the world it can only be on 
the basis of the establishment 
of God’s law of justice and 
righteousness among the nations. 
But what about peace in our 
own hearts and lives? 

Sometimes we imagine that we 
can obtain it by trying to run 
away from the harsh realities we 
see around us. But peace will 
not come in this way. We must 
face the difficulties and over¬ 
come them. There is no peace 
in escape. 

Again some people seek peace 
by ceasing to struggle against 
their difficulties. Needless to 
say the peace they seek eludes 
them. You do not overcome 
problems by pretending they do 
not exist. 

There is only one true source 
of peace—God. The prophet 
Isaiah tells us: “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.” The prob¬ 
lems and difficulties are not re¬ 
moved, but we face them, not 
alone, but with His help. 

O. R. C. 


The Children’s Newspaper, February f6, 1957 

Out and About 

riREY clouds that might mean 
^ snow have again covered the 
sky, but in the chilly breeze a 
dauntless missel thrush goes on 
singing, perched on the highest 
twig of the elder. He means that 
his territory shall be thoroughly 
well known to others before nest¬ 
ing time. 

Yesterday a female missel 
thrush was perched on a branch 
of the nearby ash, listening to 
this song. It may be that even 
now she is taking a turn at 
collecting building material—' 
such as withered grass and plant 
roots. They may build in the ash 
tree or in the protection of the 
elder, a little lower than the 
lookout perch where he sings 
now. 


COMING EVENTS 

The next job for them will be 
to put a layer of mud over the 
bits of vegetable material, and 
then cover this with some soft 
grass. Their cousins, the song 
thrushes, which are slightly 
smaller, will wait two or three 
weeks . before deciding that 
spring is here and that they can 
be sure enough of the weather to 
be able to rear a family. 

There are many indications of 
coming events elsewhere. Sky¬ 
larks are beginning to sing well, 
as they were doing here until the 
sky darkened, and this, too, is at 
present a way of announcing a 
claim to a certain area of ground. 
It is believed that the lark in his 
singing flight tries to keep above 
a patch of ground where he 
nests, with no doubt just so much 
of feeding space around it. The 
approach of another lark will 
mean trouble, and the singer will 
chase it away from his “air 
space.” 

LARK ARGUMENT 

This kind of argument will be 
more common after next month 
when the larks prepare to rear a 
brood. Before April it might be 
difficult for them to find suffi¬ 
cient food in the way of insects 
and seeds. 

Judging by the fine confabula¬ 
tion going' on in the tops of the 
elms there are others mightily 
interested in this question of 
whether it is winter or spring 
just now. 

HOUSING TROUBLE 

Some of the rooks have 
already built their rough nests of 
twigs, and maybe have patched 
up last year’s nests. Every few 
moments a rook flies down to 
collect another twig from the 
little pile at the foot of the tree 
which he and his mate prepared 
earlier. The loud arguments 
going on upstairs may be due 
to stolen twigs. But another 
common cause of trouble, also 
connected with the housing situa¬ 
tion, is when young rooks con¬ 
sidered quite able to look after 
themselves try to get back into 
their elders’ nests. 

Rooks are believed to be 
exceptionally intelligent birds. 
They at least resemble human 
beings a little in their loud con¬ 
versations and the way they seem 
to argue. C. D. D. 
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ON A FEBRUARY BAY IN 
THE HUT COUNTRY 

2. Hide-and-seek with the watchful waterhen 


3I V young friends Betty and Iain 
seldom greet me with “Good 
day!” or “How d’you do?” when 
I meet them in Hut Country; they 
are so anxious to recount the 
latest meeting they have enjoyed 
among what Betty calls her Field 
Folk. These accounts are generally 
cheerful, of successful approaches 
and identifications, but just occa¬ 
sionally there are disappointments 
when a dejected pair feel they will 
never become really acquainted 
with the small inhabitants of the 
surrounding fields and woods. 

There was one mild and sunny 
February day, for example, when 
the twins arrived at the Hut with 
doleful faces. I was waiting for 
them just outside the door, and, as 
usual, they began shouting their 
troubles long before they had 
reached the top of the field path. 

“Och, Hut Man, your way of 
approaching birds doesn’t always 
work!” Iain called. “We’ve spent 
about an hour trying to get close 
to a waterhen down at Round 
Pond just now, and it just dodged 
in among the reeds and we never 
saw it again!” 

Betty was rather puffed from 
hurrying up the hill, but she 
managed to continue with: “And 
this morning we tried to get close 



The waterhen, or moorhen 


to a wren, but it disappeared in 
the ivy on the old bridge, and it 
just wouldn’t come out!” 

• By this time the children had 
come up to where I was standing, 
so I asked them to take it easy 
and tell me just what had hap¬ 
pened. 

WRONG APPROACH 

“Oh,” said Iain, “we’d been 
having great times getting close to 
perching birds, walking past 
them and pretending we didn’t see 
them, you know—just as you told 
us to do last month.” 

“And when we saw the wren and 
the waterhen, we did just the 
same,” added Betty, “ but the wren 
slipped into the ivy, and the water- 
hen went in among reeds, and we 
saw no more of them.” 

“Yes,” confirmed her brother, 
“and we must have gone miles 
walking backwards and forwards 
pretending we weren’t interested in 
them!” 

“Oh, but what I described last 
month was the method used only 
to approach birds perched in the 
open,” I explained. “When you 


want to see more of a bird that’s 
gone into cover, you’ve to hide, 
too.” 

“Well!” cried Iain, “and to 
think of the time we’ve wasted 
walking up and down! And we did 
so want to see that waterhen really 
close up.” 

“Come on, then,” I said. “I 
promise you’ll see it close up. It’s 
a grand day for Round Pond, and 
as we walk I’ll let you into a secret 
about watching birds in hiding.” 

So off we set, and as we walked 
by the burn I explained that suc¬ 
cess in watching hidden birds lay 
in somebody walking away while 
the watchers remained concealed; 
that the bird, looking out from its 
cover, would then be tricked into 
thinking that the coast was clear. 

DECOY 

“Oh, great!” said Iain. “Bags 
I wait, Betty, while you walk 
away!” 

“And where do I come in?” I 
asked. “No, no, Iain, you and 
Betty will hide, while I act as' 
decoy.” 

So it was arranged. When we 
arrived at Round Pond the water- 
hen was swimming in a little back¬ 
water between the shore and a 
fringe of tall reeds growing from 
the water, and into this cover she 
disappeared at our approach. 

“Just what she did last time,” 
said Iain, but Betty called to the 
reed-bed: “All right, Waterhen, 
we’ll see who wins! We’re going 
to play I-spy with you!” 

Right at the edge of the water, 
within six feet of the bird’s hid¬ 
ing-place, we found a cluster of tall 
iris leaves, and behind these, in a 
little hollow of dry grasses, the 
twins took up their position. /‘I’m 
going up to Minnow Pool,” I 
called as I walked away. “Don’t 
hurry now, as long as you’re en¬ 
joying yourself with Waterhen. I’ll 
hear all about it when you care 
to join me.” 

BY MINNOW POOL 

It was fully three-quarters of an 
hour before I heard all about it. 
Then, as I sat filling my pipe under 
one of the Minnow Pool alders, the 
twins arrived, excited and radiant 
with success, Iain tucking away his 
field notebook as they settled 
themselves beside me on the bank. 

“Oh, Hut Man,” said Betty, “it 
was just lovely! Wonderful!” 

“Great!” agreed Iain. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“We watched you disappearing 
round the bank,” said Betty, “and 
then for a while all was quiet . . 

“But then we heard a sort of 
curious wee call from the reeds,” 
continued her brother, “and a 
moment after that the waterhen 
looked out—between the reeds, 
you know . . .” 

“Just keeking,” added Betty, 
“and looking this way and that.” 

“And then, all of a sudden, she 
pushed the reeds aside and swam 
out into the backwater . . 


“Yes, and swam right up to us! 
‘We could have touched her!” 

“And she pecked about on the 
shore bank, and dabbled in the 
water; and then, after ages, she 
paddled away into the reeds 
again,” concluded Iain. 

“So you’ll remember how to go 
about watching birds that slip into 
hiding should you meet them in 
future?” I asked. 

“Rather! It was great!” Iain 
replied; and Betty added: “Oh 
dear, but then one of us will have 
to walk away and miss the fun! ” 

“Miss the fun!” I said. “Betty, 
when you and Iain have been a 
little longer in Hut Country, you’ll 
learn that there’s fun to be found 
everywhere, doing everything. 
Would you like to know what I’ve 
been watching, sitting here under 
this alder?” 

And what I had seen was the 
subject of our talk as we walked 
slowly back to the Hut for a wel¬ 
come tea. 



Living likeness 

Mr. Charles Wheeler, President of the Royal Academy, stands 
beside the beautiful sandstone figure he made of Mrs. Wheeler. 
She lias returned a happy compliment by making a handsome 
head of him in lead. 


RICHARD IS DETERMINED TO 
GO TO SEA 


Richard Farthing, from the Kent 
village of Bethersden, near Ash¬ 
ford, wanted to join the Royal 
Navy. 

But about two years ago he 
found he was getting pains in his 
feet. A specialist told him he had 
flat feet and would need an opera¬ 
tion if he wanted to get into the 
Navy. . 

But even when he heard he 
would have to wear irons on his 
legs and use crutches for a long 
time he was not discouraged. 

“I had my operation in Decem¬ 
ber 1955 and a second last 
autumn,” says this cheerful young 
man. “I shall soon be off my 
crutches now, and I hope to enter 
H.M.S. St. Vincent or H.M.S. 
Ganges this summer and make a 


career Jn the Navy in gunnery and 
radar.” (St Vincent, at Gosport, 
and Ganges, near Harwich, are 
Naval Training Establishments for 
boys between the age of 15 and 
16}.) 

When Richard gets his bell- 
bottoms he will be no “sprog,” for 
he has been v a keen sea cadet all 
this time, and was only recently 
awarded his gunnery certificate at 
a parade of the Ashford Sea 
Cadets. 

Says his father, the village 
policeman: “I suppose it was my 
stories of the sea which made up 
his mind for him. I was a boy in 
the Navy in the early ’30s, and his 
grandfather was also in the Navy. 
Richard has never swerved from 
the idea since he was about four.” 



Able Seaman Richard Farthing receiving his gunnery certificate from 
Captain Bush R.N. (Rtd), secretary of the Sea Cadets Corps Council 


TEA PARTY IN THE 
BRISTOL CHANNEL 

Ten people, including the Mayor 
of Swansea, recently had a tea 
party out of doors. You may think 
that there is nothing odd in that, 
even in winter, but this tea party 
took place on a lost island in the 
Bristol Channel. 

Mixon Sands, a tiny sandy island 
75 yards long and 25 feet wide, lies 
300 yards from the Mumbles, a 
headland of the Gower peninsula. 

The sandbank appeared for the 
first time in 30 years when the tide 
was exceptionally low—a rare 
opportunity, not to be missed. 

The party made the journey in 
two boats, and despite treacherous 
currents managed to land on the 
firm sand and have their tea. 


SIGNAL BOX BECOMES 
BUS SHELTER 

The main street of Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight, has acquired two 
new features as the result of the 
closing of the railway from New¬ 
port. 

A former empty shop now con¬ 
tains Freshwater station’s old book¬ 
stall—and doing a roaring trade. 
On the .opposite side of the road 
is a roomy and comfortable bus 
shelter, familiar to residents as the 
old signal box at the northern end 
of the station. 


LIVING FOSSILS 

The Danish deep-sea biological 
expedition of J951 . and 1952 
dredged up many specimens of 
marine life, some of them from 
parts of the Atlantic five to six 
miles deep. 

Working on these finds, the 
Danish Museum at Copenhagen 
has now established that some of 
the molluscs, or shell fish, dis¬ 
covered were only previously 
know;n as fossils in rocks at least 
300 million years old. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—FEBRUARY 16, 1938 


GUARD AGAINST SPIES 
AT SINGAPORE 


SINGAPORE—Strict precau¬ 
tions are being enforced to protect 
the secrets of Singapore’s new 
£12,000,000 naval base from the 
eyes of enemy agents. 

Although crowds of visitors still 
throng the quayside to stare at the 
harbour and the British and United 
States warships lying there, no one 
is allowed beyond jhe dock gates, 
and all cameras are forbidden. 

At the opening ceremony of the 
giant King George VI Dock two 
days ago only six of the newspaper 
photographers present were per¬ 
mitted to take pictures, and even 
these were restricted to pictures of 
the actual opening ceremonial. 

That impressive event marked 
the completion of 15 years’ work 
on the new British naval base 
which has won for Singapore the 
title “Britain’s Gibraltar of the 
East.” The new harbour, big 
enough to accommodate the entire 
British Fleet, will be a vitally im¬ 
portant refuge for our ships in the 
Pacific and a valuable base for the 
protection of British possessions in 
the east. 

CUTTING THE RIBBON 

The £1,000,000 graving dock— 
largest of its kind in the world— 
vvas officially opened when Sir 
Shenton Thomas, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Straits 
Settlements, sailed into the dock 
and the prow of his yacht, Seabelle 
II, Cut the ribbon stretching across 
the gates. 

The cutting of the ribbon was 
the signal for a 17-gun salute fired 
by the. escort of British destroyers 
and a fly-past of 80 planes from 
the aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Eagle. 
The planes dipped their wings in 
salute as they roared low over the 
dock. 

When he unveiled the bronze 
commemoration plaque by draw¬ 
ing aside its drapery of the Union 
Jack, the Governor gave the dock 


its name and read a message from 
the King, which described the base 
as “a symbol of the Empire’s 
powerful resolve for peace.” 

All the naval craft in the har¬ 
bour, including the United States 
cruisers, Milwaukee and Trenton, 
were gaily befiagged for the occa¬ 
sion. 

Among the many Malayan 
royalties who attended the cere¬ 
mony was the Sultan of Johore. A 
previous Sultan of Johore in 1703 
offered the island of Singapore to 
the Scottish seaman Alexander 
Hamilton as a gift, and he refused 
it. 

STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 

A century later Singapore was 
still an almost uninhabited island, 
but Sir Stamford Raffles recognised 
its strategic importance and chose 
it as a British base, hoisting the 
British flag there on January 29, 
1819. During the 19th century 
Singapore’s commercial and 
strategic importance grew quickly, 
and after the 1914-18 war it was 
decided to build the new modern 
naval base there. 

The base is a self-contained 
naval town with its own fuelling 
and storage wharves,, electrical 
generating station, dockyard work¬ 
shops, an armament depot, and 
houses and quarters for the thou¬ 
sands of personnel. 

It is strongly defended against 
attacks from the sea, with big guns 
and quick-firing guns to keep 
enemy battleships and destroyers 
at bay, and machine-gun nests to 
guard the waterfront from enemy 
landings. 

(But only four years later Singa¬ 
pore fell to the Japanese with 
hardly any opposition , for its great 
guns faced south to the sea, and 
the attack came from the land in 
the north. In 1945 it was- re¬ 
covered, and in 1948 the British 
Pacific Fleet was back again.) 


Hitler seizes 
Vienna 

VIENNA—At one o’clock this 
morning the Austrian Cabinet sur¬ 
rendered to the demands of Adolf 
Hitler. They have agreed to 
appoint Hitler’s nominee as 
Minister of’the Interior in the 
Austrian Cabinet. 

This submission means the end 
of Austrian independence, and it 
confirms the fears aroused when 
two days ago the Austrian Chan¬ 
cellor, Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg, 
was summoned to meet the Ger¬ 
man Nazi dictator in his mountain 
retreat at Berchtesgaden. Patrio¬ 
tic Austrians are enraged at the 
surrender, and anti-Nazi meetings 
are being held throughout the 
country, but the presence of 80,000 
Nazi troops and three squadrons 
of warplanes on the Austrian 
frontier forced Dr. Schuschnigg to 
submit. 

It is now feared throughout 
Europe that Hitler’s triumph over 
Austria will encourage him to exert 
similar pressure on Czechoslovakia. 

Snow White captivates 
New York 

NEW YORK—It is now com¬ 
pletely certain that Mr. Walt Dis¬ 
ney, the creator of film cartoons, 
has succeeded in a task which 
Hollywood said must fail. His first 
long cartoon feature—80 minutes 
instead of the usual 10 to 15 
minutes—is proving the most 
popular film seen here for many, 
many years, and attendances have 
broken all New York records. 

The film, Snow White and Jhe 
Seven 'Dwarfs, is shortly due in 
London, and it is safe to prophesy 
that the seven dwarfs—Doc, 
Happy, Grumpy, Sneezy, Bashful, 
Sleepy, and Dopey—will be as 
popular in Britain as they are here. 


the Children's Newspaper, February 1 6 , 1957 

IN SEARCH OF THE 
LOST TIGER 

One of the world’s rarest animals 


Two expeditions, well-equipped 
with cameras, are in the wilds of 
Western Tasmania hoping to make 
a film of the first live Tasmanian 
“tiger” seen for 27 years. This 
animal, so-called from its black 
stripes, is a marsupial wolf, and 


the only flesh-eating marsupial in 
the world. 

Not long ago three men in a 
helicopter, flying slowly along a 
beach near Queenstown at a height 
of only 30 feet, saw what they 
thought was a striped dog. Then, 
suspecting what it might be, they 
whirled round again and took 


photographs. These have shown 
that it was indeed the Tasmanian 
tiger—probably the rarest animal 
in the world today. . . ." ' 

Not unlike a big dog or wolf in 
shape, it has a grizzled tawny-grey 
hide. But it is. more closely related 
to the. kangaroo or 
the wombat than to 
the wolf or tiger, for 
it carries its young in 
a pouch. 

Centuries ago it was 
common in Tasmania, 
but sheep brought to 
the island by the 
early white settlers 
some 125 years ago 
lured it out of the 
jungle to enjoy easy living, and 
that led to its downfall. The 
farmers declared war on the 
pouched beast of prey and almost 
wiped it out. 

Since the last report of a Tas¬ 
manian tiger, about 27 years ago, 
expeditions have spent weeks in 
the jungle searching for one. 



WRITTEN BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 


One of South Africa’s leading 
handwriting experts, Miss Mary 
Duxbury, recently completed the 
two-year task of writing and illus¬ 
trating the nation’s Book of Re¬ 
membrance. It contains the names 
of the 12,080 South Africans who 
gave their lives in the Second 
World War. 

Bordering each section of the 
book are pictures inspired by 
Bantu art. In the Coastal Defence 
section there are cranes, a lobster, 
and dolphins. ^Palm trees decorate 
the Indian and Malay Corps sec¬ 
tion, while the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle commemorate the British 
troops who served with the South 
African forces. The special Indian 
ink used by Miss Duxbury came 
from a recipe written by Edward 
Cocker, famous teacher of hand¬ 


writing in London during the 17th 
century. 

The leaves of the book were 
gilded and bound in London, and, 
on its return, it will be presented 
to the Speaker of the House of 
Assembly and the President of the 
Senate for safe keeping. 


THE POPULAR POODLE 

The miniature poodle is still the 
most popular breed of dog in 
Britain. 

For the third year in succession 
it has headed the list of Kennel 
Club registrations, which now 
number about 17,000, an increase 
of almost 5000 on 1955. 

The next most popular breed is 
the boxer, and then the Welsh 
Corgi. 


DEERSLAYER—new picture-version of Fenimore Cooper’s famous frontier yarn (11) 



The Hurons were baffled because they could not Then came a shout from one of the Indian 
make Deerslayer flinch by throwing tomahawks look-outs, and everyone turned to gaze in 
close to his head. Rivenoak—who still hoped that astonishment at Judith Hutter. She had 
the young white hunter wOuld consent to become a dressed in the fine clothes she had worn before 
member of their tribe—suggested that the prisoner she came to live in these wilds. She hoped 
could not flinch because he was tied too tightly to that by appearing in this costume she could 
the tree. The braves released him—temporarily— persuade the Redskins that she was a powerful 
and threatened him with cruel torments if he would princess among the white people, and thus 
not join their band. make them release their prisoner. 


Judith addressed Rivenoak imperiously. While most of the Indians were half persuaded by 
She said she had not brought her soldiers Judith’s queenly bearing that she had a regiment of 
with her as she wished to avoid bloodshed, soldiers hidden somewhere nearby, cunning Riven- 
She told the Hurons to release Deerslayer oak had a suspicion of who she was. He asked 
and depart peacefully to their northern simple-minded Hetty Hutter if she knew this lady 
homeland, promising them gifts. The —guessing that the girl’s religion, about which she 
Indians w r ere impressed. They had never had often spoken to them, would prevent her from 
before been so close to this young woman, lying. In an agony of suspense Deerslayer and 
and were puzzled as to who she could be. Judith awaited Hetty’s answer. 


Will Hetty realise that Deerslayer’s life may depend on her reply ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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»*♦ 

Join in the fun with Nicky and Susan, proprietors of . . . .♦. 

i ODD-JOBBERS, LTD.! 

{♦ r 

1 By Garry Hogg | 


Susan and her brother Nicky 
have formed themselves into a firm 
which they call ODD-JOBBERS , 
LTD., and have advertised that 
they are willing to undertake any 
job they are asked to do during 
their school holidays. This is the 
first of the jobs that came their 
way. 

2. Koko the Poodle 

“YX7ell, sonny,” said the 
stranger, “that is a lovely 
dog of yours, and no mistake.” He 
whistled to his fox-terrier, who was 
staring at a Great Dane as big as 
a small calf walking sedately past 
them a few yards away. “Shall I 
tell you what I would do with him, 
if he were mine? I would show 
him.” 

“Show him?” repeated Nicky 
and Susan, puzzled. “Do you 
mean you would——” 

“Put him in a dog show, of 
course,” the man said. “If ever 
there was a prize-winner in the 
poodle class, he is one. Mark my 
words, I know what I am talking 
about.” He whistled to his fox- 
terrier again and began to walk 
away. 

First job 

Susan, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, ran after him. “Excuse me. 
Where could vve show him, 
please?” 

The man stopped and turned 
round to her. “There is a dog 
show on Saturday, at the drill hall. 
I don't mind betting that that 
Great Dane over there will be 
shown. But it isn’t just size that 
counts. You bring your poodle 
along. Maybe we shall meet there, 
eh?” He nodded and went on his 
way. 

Susan looked at her brother 
doubtfully. “Do you think we 
could, Nicky?” she asked. “I 
wonder if Mrs. Harris would 
mind?” 

Old Mrs. Harris had been the 
first person to reply to their cir¬ 
cular letter announcing the forma¬ 
tion of the new firm of ODD- 
JOBBERS, LTD. She had rung 
them up the very next day. “I live 
all alone,” she had said. “And I 
have caught a bad chill, and my 
doctor says I must not go out of 
doors for a week. But my poodle, 
Koko, must be taken for a good 
run every day, and I have no one 
who can take him. So if you could 
arrange . . She had been de¬ 
lighted to hear that Koko would 
after all be getting his daily 
exercise. 

Nicky agrees 

“Oh, what a darling!” Susan 
had exclaimed when they first saw 
Koko. “Isn't he an absolute pet!” 
He was an almost white poodle, 
with curly hair as thick and soft as 
lamb's wool and cut into patterns 
all over him. It was thick on his 
shoulders and at the top of his 
hind legs; there was a tuft of hair 


sticking up like a little horn on his 
forehead, and another at the tip of 
his tail. Elsewhere it had been cut 
close to his body, and it was as 
smooth as velvet. There was no 
doubt that he had been lovingly 
cared for by old Mrs. Harris, and 
most skilfully trimmed, so it was 
no wonder that he had aroused the 
admiration of the stranger with the 
fox-terrier on the Common. 

“Do let’s show him!” Susan 
urged. “The man said he was an 
absolutely certain prize-winner.” 

Nicky agreed readily enough, 



Homeward bound after the show 

though when they made inquiries 
at the drill hall and found that 
there was an entrance-fee to pay, 
he was not quite so keen. “I 
thought we were hoping to make a 
spot of money, not have to fork 
out!” he complained. 

“Let’s take a chance,” said Sue. 

“I’ve got half-a-crown.” 


is where you will show him,” she 
said. “You have still time to do 
the last bit of grooming if you 
want to. Though, if you ask-me, 
he looks as though someone has 
been grooming him pretty care¬ 
fully already!” 

“Someone has!” said Susan, 
“but he’s going to have a little 
more.” 

All round them poodles, 
dachshunds, corgis, cairns, Scot¬ 
ties, spaniels, terriers, and Pekin¬ 
ese were being groomed and petted 

and soothed. They caught a 

glimpse of the Great 

Dane they had seen 

on the Common, 
standing still and 
aloof and a little 
scornful, they 
thought, of aH the 
smaller dogs on the 
other stands that were 
barking and yapping. 
He was too proud to 
bark himself. Which 
was perhaps just as 
well! 

Other dog owners 
and their friends were 
wandering about, and 
many of them stopped 
to admire Koko, 
while Susan and 
Nicky worked away 
on him with comb 
and brush. “Isn’t he 

a picture?” said an 
onlooker. 

“It’s the judges we 
want, not just ordinary 
people” Nicky mut¬ 
tered when she was 
out of earshot. “They are the 
people who matter.” 

And at last the judges, two men 
and a woman with a badge and a 
notebook each, came to Stand 47 
and stopped to inspect Koko. 


At the Dog Show 

The following Saturday they 
called earlier than usual for Koko. 
“We will give him an extra long 
outing today,” Susan said to Mrs. 
Harris. “It is such a lovely day,” 
she explained. She could scarcely 
conceal her excitement. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Harris doubt¬ 
fully, “if you are quite sure you 
don’t mind looking after him all 
day. Isn't there something you 
would much rather be doing?” 

Nicky and Sue exchanged a 
quick glance, then shook their 
heads. A moment or two later they 
were running down the garden 
path with Koko scampering beside 
them at the end of his lead. Then 
they headed for the drill hall. 

“I’ve brought a brush and comb 
with me,” Susan said. “Koko has 
got to have every possible chance, 
hasn’t he?” 

They were checked in at the drill 
hall by a girl in jodhpurs who 
took them along to Stand 47. “This 


Suspense 

“I can’t bear it!” whispered 
Susan, very pink in the face, as the 
judges lingered over Koko! They 
turned him about, examined the 
thickness and smoothness of his 
coat, the evenness of the shaved 
parts of his body, the angle of his 
ears, his teeth, the way he held 
himself, the line of his back, the 
shape of his legs, the set of his 
head and neck. They scribbled in 
their notebooks, shot a quick 
glance at Susan and Nicky, and 
moved on to the next stand. 

“I’ll go ntad\” Susan said, hop¬ 
ping from one foot to the other. “ I 
just can’t bear the suspense!” 

At long last the bell was rung 
and everyone began hurrying 
towards the platform on which the 
officials had now taken their places 
at a table with their notebooks and 
papers in front of them. After 
what seemed hours, they at last 
came to the Poodle Class. It was 
the woman’s turn to announce the 
judges’ decision. 

“We award First Prize in this 
Class,” she began, and Susan and 


Nicky felt pins and needles run¬ 
ning up and down their legs and 
arms, “to Koko, on Stand 47. Will 
the exhibitors please step for¬ 
ward?” 

Apaid a burst of clapping, Nicky 
;and Sue w’ent up to the platform, 
■and the judge handed Sue a yellow 
card, then a blue silk rosette, and 
finally a sealed envelope. Hardly 
knowing what she w'as doing, 
Susan gave a sort of curtsy, and 
stepped back full on Nicky’s toes. 
She stumbled, and as she did so 
she felt her elbow gripped, and 
looked up to see a man smiling at 
her. 

“What did I tell you?” said 
their friend from the Common. “A 
prize-winner, if ever I saw one! 
Congratulations!” 

The dog show at an end, they set 
off with Koko straining at his lead. 
He seemed to know his way home, 
and to be as excited as they were 
themselves. 

The whole story 

“I’m positive he understands 
what has happened!” Susan 
gasped, out of breath, as they went 
up the garden path to Mrs. Harris’s 
door. “He is terrifically intelli¬ 
gent. All poodles are.” 

They practically burst into the 
house. 

“Koko has won first prize, Mrs. 
Harris!” they called out. “A 
yellow certificate and a blue silk 
rosette. Look!” 

The old lady w r as already half 
out of her easy-chair by the fire in 
surprise. “What is that you say, 
my dears?” she asked in her 
quavery voice as Koko, let loose 
from his lead, bounded up and 


9 

rested his chin on her, knee. “A 
prize, did you say?” 

Stuttering in their excitement, 
they blurted out the whole story 
of the stranger they had met, the 
dog show, and their triumph. And 
while they did so, Susan tied the 
silk ribbon round Koko’s neck and 
adjusted the blue rosette so that it 
ornamented his shoulder. Nicky 
put the yellow certificate, with its 
big, black-lettered FIRST PRIZE 
standing out boldly, against the 
clock on the mantelpiece where 
they could all see it. And then: 

“Oh, the envelope!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “I’d almost forgotten 
that.” He felt in his pocket and 
handed it to old Mrs. Harris.. 

Reward 

She looked puzzled, and then 
slit it open with a thin, rather 
trembly finger. They heard her 
give a litle gasp of astonishment. 

“There is FIVE POUNDS in 
here!” she exclaimed. “Five— 
lovely—new—one-pound notes!” 

“He deserved the prize,” Nicky 
said. “Koko was the best dog in 
his class. That’s what the judge 
said. Good old Koko!” 

Susan dropped to her knees and 
threw her arms round the dog’s 
neck, and the little tuft on his tail 
wagged as though it were going to 
wag right off. 

“Then—this is for youV 9 said 
Mrs. Harris, holding out one of 
the crisp new £1 notes. “But for 

you- Thank you, ODD- 

JOBBERS, LTD., Koko and I 
can’t tell you how grateful we both 
are, can vve, Koko?” 

Nicky and Susan will be back 

next week on another odd job 


e Plasticine s for hours of fun 


You can make all sorts of clever models 
in ‘ Plasticine’, the famous modelling 
material that has been used by boys 
and girls for over 50 years. 

‘Plasticine’ is now available in 
seventeen wonderful colours and is 
obtainable from stationers, stores 
and toyshops everywhere. 


Plasticine 



Regd, Trade Marh 

THE WORLD-FAMOUS MODELLING MATERIAL MADE ONLY BY HARBUTT’S 

HARBUTT’S PLASTI Cl N E LI M ITED 

BATHAMPTON, BATH, SOMERSET 

/Sole Manufacturer* 


CACTI succour* 


Young plants for young people. 

3 for 3/*: 6, 5/e; 12, 10/-j 
25, 20/-. Tots 3d. each. 

Soil 2d. per pjaut extra. 

JOIN OTTR CACTUS CLUB. 

. Plants at reduced . prices to 
r Members. 

UNDERBANK HALL NURSERIES (CN> 
Spec/o//stGrowersHebden Bridge,Yorks. Tel, 82 



-TAME MICE- 


m 



} White 
1 Mice . 


Piebald 
pair 5/3 
Cages • . , .5/6 
Book on Mice . 3/6 
List 2d. 

PITT FRANCIS,C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, . FERNDALE, GLAM. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 8\-14l years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 
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FREE! 14 Q.E. WEST INDIES 



Parents or headmasters’ permission required. 


&AUSTRALJA OLYMPIC ISSUE 
WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send for our Postage 
(Abroad 6d. extra) 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Monthly selections our speciality. 
Adult collectors catered for, IF you 
wish you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB.” Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
sent monthly. (PostalSec.Est.1897). 


WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd, (Dept. 97), Canterbury, Kent. 


FREE 


STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 

★ Set of large 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting, 

★ Stamp Identifier 

★ Perforation 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★ Tnnsparent 
Envelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just ask 
to see our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Seed 2j(l. 
postage. (If you would 
like a stamp album as 
well, send 7id. extra.) 

Tell your parents you are writing . 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(B55), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



SiFREEIt 

—Four in one packet^ 

LOOK WHAT YOU GET! 

p|* DIFFERENT STAMPS including 
hll JUBILEE, CORONATION, 
UU PICTORIAL- and CONMEMORA- 
• TIVE items - 

- A DIFFERENT NEW ZEALAND 
1 II DIFFERENT CANADA 
I U DIFFERENT AUSTRALIA 
Just ajk for my 25 per cent DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS enclosing 2\6. stamp for post¬ 
age and this Marvellous Gift will be sent 
by return of post. Please tell your parents. 

—M. F. WILDB0RE (C.N.3.)== 

3 Faversham Avenue, Bush Hill Park, 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 


different 

JAPAN 

including 


9? 


FREE! 25 

the 44 MOBY DICK 

OF THE STAMP ALBUM! 

Just Issued by Japan the New Year 
stamp shows a whale “blowing.'’ Supplies 
have been rushed by Airmail enabling us 
to offer this smashing new stamp together 
with 24 other stamps from Japan. 
-A- ABSOLUTELY FREE to genuine 
collectors asking for a- selection at fair 
prices on 10 days* approval, and sending 
, 2£d. postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

... _ Sterling Stamp Service 
(Dept ♦ CN 24) , Lancing , Sussex 



BRITISH COLONIALS 

Wonderful offer of used and unused Q.E.II 
stamps from ANTIGUA, CAYMAN IS.. 
NORTH BORNEO, VIRGIN IS., and 

many other /‘out of the way" Colonies. 
COMPLETELY FREE! Just send 2Jd. for 
postage, and ask to see British Colonial 
Approvals. Please tell your parents. 

A. E. BUDGE 
Millook, Bude, Cornwall 


500 STAMPS & GIFTS GALORE! 

That’s what we give to collectors 
who purchase from our Approvals. 
Send 2£d. stamp for postage, and 
request Approvals and details right 
away] Tell your parents of this 
wonderful offer. 

MYERS & CO. (CN) 

42 Casitteview Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 



WONDERFUL 
COLLECTION OF 

9 SPORTS 

STAMPS FREE 

PLUS the very latest AVON “THEMATIC” 
Album with pages for Animal, Ship, Train, 

■ Flower Stamps, etc. 

SEND THE COUPON NOW for these FREE 
GIFTS and APPROVALS. 

Please tell your parents. 

r-“-—--—* 

\ Please send Sports Stamps and The- I 
% matic Album. I enclose 6d. for postage j 
' • and packing. I 

V 1 

\ NAME...... j 

\ 

\ ADDRESS.... 

\.! 

AVON STAMPS Q LOWESTOFT 
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Speed and spray 
in the Solent 


Here is one of the new Thornycroft launches built for use on Lake 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, by an oil company. The launch, seen on her 
trials in the Solent, will be used for ferrying technicians engaged on 
underwater drilling operations which extend far out into the lake. She 
can carry 45 passengers and has a top speed of about 37 miles an hour. 


NEWS FROM THE ZOO 

MYSTERIOUS ARRIVAL 
OF A RARE BIRD 


Quite the oddest-looking bird 
patient yet seen at the London 
Zoo’s newly-opened £50,000 sana¬ 
torium is a small cockatoo. I had 
almost said “white ” cockatoo, for 
the bird is in fact covered with a 
light off-white down. This rather 
pathetic patient is altogether a bit 
of a mystery. 

“The bird, officially a citron- 
crested cockatoo, a somewhat rare 
Malayan species, was sent here 
some weeks ago, 1 ’ a Zoo official 
told me. “But we still haven’t 
been able to establish who sent it. 
It came by rad and was delivered 
by British Railways van early one 
morning. There was no covering 
letter with it, nor did any informa¬ 
tion concerning it arrive later. 

“It was plain, however, that the 
cockatoo was in a bad way, for it 
had lost almost all of its plumage, 
although how this came about is 
a mystery. Sonic of these birds do 
develop the habit of plucking out 
their own feathers. But this one 
had no feathers on its head, so 
obviously it could not have 
plucked itself in the usual way. 

VALUE OF GOOD HEALTH 

“Wc have been keeping it in the 
sanatorium and giving it a vitamin 
preparation, which is having excel¬ 
lent results. The plumage is com¬ 
ing along again nicely, and we 
hope later to put the bird 
on exhibition in the cockatoos’ 
aviary, if no one claims it. The 
bird’s value, in its present state, is 
very little. But when in good 
health these cockatoos often fetch 
as much as £30 each,” added the 
official. • • • 

The hybrid pochard which took 
off from the Zoo’s waterfowl en¬ 
closure recently apd disappeared 
has now been traced. The bird is 
at the Severn Wildfowl Trust at 
Siimbridge, in Gloucestershire. 

“This duck was' one of three 
hybrids hatched here last year on 
our Three Island Pond,” Mr. John 


Yealland, curator of birds, told me. 
“Its mother was a rosy-billed 
duck; the father a red-crested 
pochard. 

“ We have heard from the Severn 
Wildfowl Trust how the bird came 
into their possession. It appears 
that it turned up first on the lake 
in St. James’s Park, London, where 
it was caught in a food-trap. Mr. 
W. T. Teagle, of the Ministry of 
Works, who manages the birds 
there, sent it to Siimbridge, think¬ 
ing they would be glad to have it. 
Later, however, officials of the 
Trust, knowing that three hybrids 
had been hatched at Regent’s Park 
last year, got in touch with us. 
TYSON IS QUICK ON THE DRAW 

The Zoo’s cock ostrich, Tyson, 
is a fine upstanding bird with very 
“taking” ways—ways which are 
worrying the keepers. In recent 
weeks he has snatched from unsus¬ 
pecting visitors a variety of things 
—from a red beret (taken from the 
head of a schoolgirl) to pens and 
pencils slickly lifted from the 
pockets of visitors. 

“Fortunately we have been able 
to reclaim most of the stolen 
articles before Tyson could swallow 
them,” said Mr. Stanley Hexter, 
ostrich house headkeeper. “The 
trouble with.this ostrich is that he 
is a lot 1 quicker on the draw ’ 
than most people realise. And his 
aim is deadly. He has a great 
weakness for cameras. 

“On more than one occasion 
lately I have had to enter his pad- 
dock to reclaim a lens hood which 
Tyson had whisked off a camera. 
It is not a job I particularly relish, 
though. When he first came over 
here from Amsterdam Zoo two 
years ago it was impossible to go 
into his paddock without first shut¬ 
ting him away. However, he has 
now tamed down a lot, but one 
still has to be very watchful. A 
kick from Tyson could easily 
break one’s leg. 


“We are trying to think of how 
to keep him away from too-close 
contacts with visitors,” Mr. Hex¬ 
ter added. “At the moment, all we 
can do is to warn people not to 
stand too near the fence wires.” 

An interesting new arrival at the 
reptile house is a three-foot-long 
European whip-snake, a gift from 
Mr. A. Sinclair, of Hornchurch, 
Essex. Mr. Sinclair, recently on 
service in Cyprus, found the snake 
on the island and brought it home 
with him. At the Zoo it was found 
to be a freak specimen. 

- “These snakes are usually dark 
green on the upper surface, and 
yellowish beneath,” Headkeeper 
E. Dexter told me. - “But Mr. Sin¬ 
clair’s specimen is almost black 
above, with a reddish skin on the 
under surfaces. We have never 
seen a whip-snake with these un¬ 
usual markings before. It is doing 
quite well,” added Mr. Dexter, 
“and we have put it on exhibition 
in the cage of the European 
leopard-snakes.” Craven Hill 


Something tasty 



Dilwyn Priddy from Jersey, 
taking the Hotel Management 
Course at Battersea Polytechnic, 
London, is pounding chicken with 
a pestle and mortar for a really 
tasty dish. 
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10 SOUTH AFRICA 
FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that in 1949 
South Africa issued a stamp 
commemorating the landing of 
English Settlers 100 years earlier? 

That this stamp shows the ship 
“Wanderer" iu Durban Harbour, and 
was printed in English and Afrieaans on 
alternate stamps? 

That we will send to YOU, absolutely 
Tree, 10 South African Stamps, including 
Animals, Commemorative?, and an unused 
JOINED DAI It of the above Natal 
Settlers? 

Just ask to..see our Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 2 id. stamp for 
postage. 

WRITE TODAY —RIGHT AWAY 

for this wonderful FREE GIFT, 

ami plca&e trll. your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (26) 

BARHAM, CANTERBURY 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These include mint 
i-jT) new issues. 

GREAT BRITAIN. ^ 0 ^!^ 

Send now for the. selection which interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 

- -POST FREE- 

Parents’ signature please if under 14 pears. 

ALBUMS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 
BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford, Notts. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 

15 a Id. Pictorials, Com m e mo r a tires, 
Colonial, Foreign, }d., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

/um'ors should consult parents before applying, 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
—--BOURNEMOUTH- 

★ AN AMAZING FREE GIFT ★ 

ROYAL HISTORICAL COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

SILVER JUBILEE CORONATION, 
SILVER WEDDING STAMPS, ETC. 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
the British Empire is, offered TREE to 
applicants for my Bargain Approvals and 
enclosing 2}d. for postages 
Please tell your parents before replying. 
S.W.SALMON(C23), 119BeechcroftRd.,Ipswich 


O TRIANGULARS O 

Q AND 50 OTHER STAMPS U 

FREE 


Send 2{d. stamp and ask to see our Approvals. 
Minors with parental permission please . 

BATTSTAMPS (A) 

16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
vacli. (Young applicants must encloso written 
permission of parent or guardian.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

3,700 different sets. (Trice list 6il. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


CM I DC 3 Falkland Isles 

jnliJ ships, Q.E. mint pic- 

& torials. ALSO 

3 new Yugoslavia 

SEA ANIMALS horse. Octopus and 

Lobster). FREE to all. sending 2J4. 
postage for Approvals. British Isles only. 
(Please, tell your parents.) 

S. REY (SA), 

10 Walsh Avenue, BRISTOL 4 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamp* (all different) la 
offered Free to readers who send 2Jd. 
postage (overseas 3id.) and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. (Price without Approvals 
-II- post tree.) Please tell your parents. 

WOOLCOCK, . 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 

* SOMETHING REALLY NEW * 

Remarkable “ Bonus" scheme, covering tre¬ 
mendous range including all Queen 
Elizabeth issues. Coronations, Royal 
Visits, etc., offers all collectors unlimited 
opportunities. Postage brings details and Free 
** Queen" mint pictorials. 
CONWAY STAMP CO. (B), 

64 Victoria Road, Clacton on Sea. 



FINE USED BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 

1949 U.F.U. Crown. Cols., 64 low values 
17/6. 1945 VICTORY Crown Cols., 90 values 
complete 20/-. 1943 OLYMPIC GAMES, 

Bahrain, Muscat, Kuwait, Morocco, Tangier 

6 O.B.. 24 values COMPLETE 22/6. 1948 

SILVER WEDDING, 30 low values 7/6. 
GOLD COAST 1938, £d. to 10/-, 20/- set. 
MALTA 1950, Princess (3) 3/9, 1951 Scapula 
3,6. TONGA 1951, Friendship, comp. (6) 
30/-, or id. to 3d. at 3/6. S. RHODESIA 

.1937. id. to 5/- (13) 9/-. SINGAPORE 
O.E.1I, $1, 6d., $2, 1/6, $5, 2/9. AUSTRALIA 
1956 Olympic 7id. value l/«. NEW 
HEBRIDES 1956 Anniversary (4) 3/6. Stamps 
offered are FINE USED. A stamped envelope 
for despatch of stamps is requested. We still 
hold stocks of GIBBONS' 1957 SIMPLI¬ 
FIED WHOLE WORLD CATALOGUE, 
price 22/6, iuc. post. Applications for 
Approvals to he couutersigned by parents. Our 
business is based on value for money, immed. 
refund is made on anything not satisfactory. 
J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Arlington St.; Victoria, London, S.W.l 

(Opposite Stage Door of Victoria Palace ) 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Amateur 

international 

Peterborough stages its first in¬ 
ternational soccer match on 
Saturday, when England's amateurs 
meet Wales on the ground of the 
well-known F.A. Cup-fighting 
Southern League club. 

England’s team contains five new 
“caps.” In fact, only four of the 
men who represented us at the 
Olympics are included in the team. 
One of the ^newcomers is Len 
Worsley, who is a 19-yeaizoId 
gunner in the King’s Troop of the 
Royal Horse Artillery. He also 
plays for Wycombe Wanderers, 
who are making a strong bid for 
the Amateur Cup. 

Although these two countries 
have met on 40 previous occasions, 
the Welshmen can claim only two 
victories, the last being at Shrews¬ 
bury in 1948, when England were 
beaten 3—4. 


Getting down to it 



Sally Ann Stapleford knows that 
only training and more training 
will take her to the top. That 
is why she spends nearly all her 
spare time at the Strcathain Ice 
Rink, which is near her home in 
south London. 

With compliments 


Jn 1953, at the age of 17, lan 
Craig was the youngest Aus¬ 
tralian player ever to tour Eng¬ 
land. Now, at the age of 21, he 
becomes the youngest cricketer 
ever appointed captain of a first- 
class touring side. He is to lead 
the Australian team shortly starting 
a playing tour of New Zealand. 
It is the youngest touring side ever 
to represent Australia, for the 
average age of the 14 players is 
only 23, with vice-captain Neil 
Harvey the oldest at 28. 

JfoRMER Australian Test captain 
Lindsay Hassett is running a' 
cricket school for the National Fit¬ 
ness Council of Victoria. He is 
. being assisted by Neil Harvey. 
More than 80 boys are at¬ 
tending the class each day. Hassett 
and Harvey are both giving their 
services free. 

J*at McCormick won all the 
women’s diving titles in the 
1952 and 1956 Olympics, but now 
this wonderful American sports¬ 
woman has turned professional. On 
her return from Melbourne she 
was awarded the Babe Didrikson 
Trophy as the outstanding American 
sportswoman of the year, and the 
Sullivan Award as the leading U.S. 
amateur athlete of 1956. 

Free-style for Judy 

Judy Grinham, who won a Gold 
Medal in the Olympic back- 
stroke event, is included in 
Britain's swimming team to meet 
Germany this weekend at Hildes- 
heini, but not in the backstroke 
race. She has been picked for the 
free-slylc relay team. 

This meeting also marks the 
return to international competi¬ 
tion of 18-year-old butterfly swim¬ 
mer Catherine Macadam of Hes¬ 
ton, Middlesex. Cathy has been 
out of major events since she hurt 
her face while training in a 
crowded bath a year ago. 


SPORTING GALLERY 


TREVOR BAILEY 

There are not so many all- 
rounders available for England 
as there used to be. One of the 
select company is Trevor Bailey, 
of Essex, who has opened both 
the batting and the bowling for 
his country and performed with 
distinction in the.field. 

**Barnacle” Bailey he has been 
called because it has been so 
difficult to dislodge him when 
wickets have been falling fast. 




Yet when the occasion demands, 
Trevor can hit out with the best 
and score with a sweet fluency. For 
instance, there was his 295 in 4 hour* 
v. Sussex, in 1947. 

He first played for Essex in 1946 
and for England (v. New Zealand) in 
1949. C^n the soccer field he won 
an Amateur Cup medal with 
Walthamstow Avenue in 1952. 


J£en Scotland, who made a fine 
international debut in Scot¬ 
land’s Rugby Union match in 
France a few weeks ago, will be 
going up to Cambridge when lie 
leaves the Army during the sum¬ 
mer. He is to study political 
science. Ken is something of a 
Rugby all-rounder. He played full¬ 
back for his country, centre three- 
quarter with Heriot’s F.P. (Former 
Pupils), and fiy-half in the Army 
XV. 


Showing them how 

From all parts of the country 
lads come to the National Physi¬ 
cal Recreation Centre at Bisham 
Abbey to attend the various 
training courses held there. One 
of the most popular is the Rugby 
course, and here we see a group 
of pupils listening to the advice, 
of an instructor, Ray Williams 
of the Molesey R.C. 


Half-mile target 

J}rian Hewson, Britain’s Olympic 
1500 metres runner, and 
generally considered to be our 
brightest prospect at the mile dis¬ 
tance, is to concentrate on the half- 
mile this summer. He is setting 
himself the target of beating the 
world half-mile record of 1 minute 
47.5 seconds held by American 
Lon Spurrier. 

J3Rian Calvert, the hefty wing- 
threequarter of the Harlequins, 
is going to Australia shortly—so 
that he can be sent back again. 
Brian was born in England, but 
went to Australia some ten years 
ago. He played for N.S.W. 
against the South African tourists, 
and soon afterwards came back to 
England. Now he is off to Aus¬ 
tralia again, hoping to be chosen 
for the Wallabies team to tour this 
country next winter. 


Young Raymond Witt of New 
Milton is a keen supporter of 
the Bournemouth Foothall Club, 
the news that “his team” had 
beaten the mighty Wolverhampton 
Wanderers in the Fourth Round of 
the F.A. Cup he dashed into the 
garden to tell his father. But Ray¬ 
mond fell over and had to be 
taken to hospital with a broken 
arm. : 

The story came to the ears of 
the Bournemouth officials, who 
promptly sent him a compli¬ 
mentary ticket for Bournemouth’s 
game against the Spurs in the Fifth 
Round of the Cup on Saturday. 

CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
“Experiments” 

12 

“ Formulae 
and Tables ” 
1/2 

Post paid 

nr nil (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

DEI#II 60 HIGH STREET, 

Stoke Newington,London,N. 16 
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BROKEN MELODY 

“Yes," said the cheerful one, 
“I’m continually breaking 
into song.” 

“But,” sighed the lady who lived 
upstairs, “if only you’d find the 
key, you wouldn’t have to break 
in.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

whiskered bat as he hangs upside 
down in a sound slumber. This 
little creature is often confused 
with the pipistrelle bat. Both are 
small, but the whiskered one is the 
smaller. Long hairs cover its face, 
and on the upper lip they take the 
form of a fringe, which accounts 
for its name. 

Usually found in old buildings 
and caves, it can sometimes be seen 
flying by day. 

An average specimen has a head 
and body U inches long. Its tail 
measures just over two inches. 
Some people say that it is the 
smallest mammal in Britain, but 
its wing-span of 81.inches robs it 
of the distinction; that goes to the 
pygmy shrew. 

PIGEON STORY 

Young Roger and his mother 
Were in Trafalgar Square, 
When he exclaimed: “Look, 
Mummy, 

You see that old man there? 

Tm sure he is a blacksmith!” 
Mum gave his arm a pat. 

“Now don’t be silly, Roger—- 
Why say a thing like that?” 
Then answered wicked Roger, 

A twinkle in' his eye: 

‘He’s shooing all those pigeons— 
That’s the reason why!” 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south, but Jupiter is. low in the 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the south¬ 
east, Saturn in 
the south, and 
Jupiter in the 
south-west. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it wall appear at seven 
o’clock on Thursday evening, 
February 14. 


JACKO WAS THE ONLY ONE TO BE SCARED 



BEDTIME TALE 

“I KNOW!” SAID MICKIE MAGPIE 

^JhcKiE Magpie swaggered across ’And to each new party of magpies 
the lawn on his heels. Plonk! 

Squelch! he went, revelling in the 


wet mud oozing between his claws. 
The mild February sunshine made 
him feel energetic and up-and- 
aboutish. But he did not quite 
know what to be up-and-about. 

As he looked around for some¬ 
thing to do, he saw a young cock 
blackbird fanning his wings and 
pointing his beak high to show it 
was completely golden now. Then 
he heard two cock sparrows argu¬ 


he collected he answered the same. 

Presently more than a hundred 
were gathered together, and Mickie 
then led them to a secluded field. 

“Now,” he said, “ladies round 
the outside, gentlemen in the 
centre.” 

He looked round at the other 
cock birds. 

“We,” he said softly and ex¬ 
citedly, “will stage a parade for 
you. There will be speed tests in 

r 
S 




ing noisily about whose new black 
bib was the smarter. And Mickie 
said to himself: “I know!” 

With his long tail streaming 
behind him he flew back into the 
next garden where five other 
young magpies, with whom he had 
roamed the winter fields, were 
searching round the sprouts stumps 
for insects. “Come on!” he 
called. 

.-“Where to?” they asked, chat¬ 
tering loudly as he led them across 
the fields. 

“You will see,” he answered. 


crest raising, we shall do fan exer¬ 
cises with our tails, and end with 
a flying display. Then each lady 
shall choose as her mate the 
gentleman she thinks did best.” 

“Hurrah!” cried all the birds 
together, 

So at the end of that wonderful 
parade each lady chose her mate 
and flew away beside him. 

“That’s right,” said the country 
lad who had been watching them. 
“Today is St. Valentine’s Day, 
when birds do wed, so I’ve heard 
tell.” Jane Tiiornicroft 


PARTY GAME 

Papers and pencils will be 
needed for this game. The first 
player names an object in the 
room, of not more than ten letters. 
Everyone writes the name of the 
object down the left-hand side of 
their papers. Then they write the 
name of an object beginning with 
each of the letters. These should 
be objects not in the room. 

Players check their papers by 
calling out their lists in turn, 
everyone crossing off' any objects 
written by anyone else. They 
count those they have left, and 
this is their score. 

Now the second player takes a 
turn in naming an object in the 
room, and the process is repeated 
for as long as is desired. Scores 
are totalled. 

PARTY PIECE 

They were discussing the list of 
guests for their party. “Is 
Shirley a good mixer?” 

“Well, she caused quite a stir at 
her last party, I hear.” 
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SPACEMAN’S LAMENT 

giMPLE Simon met a spaceman 
One day around noon. 

Said Simple Simon to the space¬ 
man : 

“How’s life on the Moon?” 

“Very noisy!” sighed the space¬ 
man. 

“ Rockets come so near. 

And it’s getting even more so 
Now those jets are here.” 

“How I wish that they would let 
us 

Live our lives in ease. 

Instead 'of trying to find if 
The Moon is made of cheese!” 

THIS MODERN AGE 
gcHOOLBOY’s definition of the 
rush hour: The hour when 
traffic comes nearly to a standstill. 


QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. The Sovereign lightly touches him on the 
shoulder with the flat side of his sword. 
This net is known as the accolade. 

2. Aberystwyth. 

3. Aborigines are the earliest known inhabi¬ 
tants of a country, but the terra is usually 
applied to the native people of Australia. 

1. The second Parliament of James I, held in 
1614. So named because, like an addled or 
bad egg, it produced no good result. 

5. The Air Training Corps or A.T.C. is a 

special formation of the R.A.F. for boy 
volunteers between the ages of 14 and 17 J 
years. . 

6. An Act of Congress. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Fit their characters. As busy as a bee; As 
proud as a peacock; As brave as a Hon; As 
meek as a lamb: As wise as an owl; As cunning 
as a fox. - 

Itiddle-me-ree. Robin 

Puzzling pins. Pine, pinch, pinafore, pink, 
pinnacle, pincers 

Name the cathedrals. St. Paul’s, Salisbury- 
Carlisle, Westminster, Durham, St. Alban’s 

They sound the same. Tail, tale 


lj?SP4SS€P/ fffc 

-7 : ,r * 

Atmtje's 


Why not your child? 
SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES 

are available 

specially written to prepare children for 





FIT THEIR CHARACTERS 

Can you rearrange these animals 
so that each gets its correct char¬ 
acteristic? 

Y s busy as—an owl. 

As proud as—a fox. 

As brave as—a bee. 

As meek as— a lion. 

As wise as—a peacock. 

As cunning as—a lamb. 

Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS: 1 Sphere 

5 Beam. 8 Fulfil. 9 Below. 

II Manuscripts. 12 Word placed 
after married woman’s name to 
show family name. 1J Please Note. 

15 Sea bird. 17 Fastener. 20 Alter¬ 
native. 22 Everyone. 23 Drink. 

25 Misuse. 27 Told. 28 Inquire. 

29 Relieves. 

READING DOWN: 1 A pig 
makes this sound. 2 Command. 

3 Busy insect. 4 Merit. 5 Edge. 

6 Attacks. 7 Aye ! 10 Use them 
for knitting. 14 Before Christ. 

16 Opposite to 7 down. 18 Praises. 

19 Entreaties. 21 Estimate value. 

23 Associate of the Royal Academy. 

24 Moose.' 26 British European 

Airways. Answer next week 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

TyjV first is in flower, and also in 
tree; 

My second’s in you, but not in me. 

My third is in bat, and also in ball; 

My fourth is in tiny, but not in 
tall. 

My fifth is in month, but not in 
day— 

My whole is a bird that is cheer¬ 
ful and gay! 



PUZZLING PINS 

Each of the answers to these 
clues begins with the letters PIN . 
Can you complete them? 

Ykee* Squeeze, Garment, Colour, 
Peak, Tool. 

NAME THE CATHEDRALS 
These strange phrases are really 
anagrams of English cathedrals. 
Can you name them? 

LAST SUP. 

RUBY SAILS. 

AIR CELLS. 

WINTER STEMS. 

HAD RUM. 

NABS SALT. 

THEY SOUND THE SAME 
There are two answers to this 
little rhyme, both of which sound 
the same . Can you say what they 

jYJost animals.have one. , 

But not the guinea pig. 

While some anglers tell it 
About a fish—“So big!” 

The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column S 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


* FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 

When writing, state age of child and approximate date of examination 

^ COURSES based upon the results of these tests 
MERCER’S UNIQUE GUARANTEE SPELLS SUCCESS 


One of the many testimonials received by the College : 

“I have much pleasure in informing you that my daughter has 
passed for the Grammar School. Both her Father and I KNOW it 
was your Course that reallyJielped her.” * 

Individual preparation for the following ; 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, etc. 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


-SEND THIS COUPON NOW- 


MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

69 Wimpoie Street, LONDON, W.l. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
details of the following courses : 
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Name .... 
Address , 


- - IF APPLICABLE- 
Age of child. Date of exam. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 




































































